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** He that observeth the wind shall uot sow; and he that iegardeth theclouds shall not reap.” —BUT—*“ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” —Eccle jasks. 
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CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
At the late Agricultaral Exhibition in Ononda- | 
ga county, Dan Bravtey, the enlightened and | 
patriotic president of the Agricultural Society of | 
that county, obtained a premium for the culture | 
of the ‘Pobacco Plant. Not only Mr. Bradley, | 
but several other enterprising farmers in the 
Western District have turned their atteotyyr fo | 
the culture of this vegetable, so much of WHR | 
is yearly consumed in various’ shapes in the | 
United States. In the hope of aiding these gen- | 
tlemen in their endeavonrs te introduce a new 
staple among the products of our soil, the Editor 
of this paper wrote the following letter to one of | 
the most distingnished, enterprising and patrio 
tic agricolturists of Virginia, and received the 
subjoined reply, which we recommend to the se- 
rious attention of our friends who are already en- 
gaged, op who may be incliged to engage, in the 
raising of Tobacco. We can assure them, that 
they may rely implicitly upon the candour, in- 
telligence and judgment of our able and worthy 
* correspondent. | 
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Arsany, October 26, 1820. 
Sir, 
The subject of this letter will form, I trust, an 
ample apology for the liberty I take in addressing 
you without the honour of a personal acquain- 
tance, 

Several respectable farmers, of the Western 
District of this state, are attempting the caltiva- | 
tion of Tobacco. But it cannot be supposed that 
they understand it so well as their brethren of 
the South, where that plant has been so long cul- 
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tivated as a staple article. 

In their behalf, and as the Editor of a paper 
devoted principally to Agricultural, Science; or 
Rural Economy, wilt you permit me, sir, to ask 
yon a few qnestions, and give me leave to expect 








an answer, auch as may be dictated’by your well 
known ability and disposition to promote the true | 
toterests of your country. 


13, 1821. 


No. 33. 
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Saws 


W hat soil is the best adapted for the growth ot 
the Tobacco Plant ? 

What is the best mode of preparing the soil 
for the reception of the seed ? 

What preparation, if any, does the seed re- 
quire, previous to-planting, in order to guard 
against diseases to which the plant may be liable, 
orto promote rapid and healthy vegetation ? 

Which is the usual or best season and time of 
planting ? , 

What is the best process of cultivation, be- 
tween thdjtime of planting and gathering in the 
product #* 

The best mode of gathering in the plant ? 

The best mowwof curing or preparing the 
plant for packing wp fgtytransportation to the 
ware-house or place of sale ? 

The best mode of packing it,? 

What species of insect, if any, is injurious to’ 
the growth of the plant, and what are the best 
means of extirpating the insect, or preventing its 
ravages ? : 

W hatdiseases are incidental to the plant, and 
what are the usual or best modes of prevention ? 

Wholly unacquainted, as I am, with the culture 
of the plant in question, my queries may not em- 
brace the whole subject, or they’ may not pre- 
sent it with scientific precision or discrimination. 
Bot | rely upon your patriotic liberality and en- 
lightened judgment to supply every defect: And 
be assured, sir; that the farmers in whose behalf 
I write, will gratefully recollect the service 
which you may render them in furnixbing me, as 
soon as you can do it conveniently, with a brief 
but ample view of the subject submitted for your 
consideration. 

A gentleman who has so deeply studied the 
history, habits and constitution of his country, as 
you have done, sir, need not be told, that it is 
by mutual services like these that the sonth and 
the north are to be made better acquainted with 
each other ¢ that sectional di-tinections are to be 
melted dowa in the cracible of national feeling, 


and generous affection, and the solid interest of} 


the present age and posterity promoted. 
I am, sir, with the highest and most unfeigned 


respect, 
Your very obed’t serv’t, : 
SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 


ilon. John Taylor, of Caroline. ? 


fir. TAYLOR’s REPLY. 

Virginia, Port Royal, Caroline, Dec. 20,1820. 
Sir, 
_ 4 ipcumstances prevented me from answering 
your letter sooner, in relation to the cultivation 
of tobacco. I premise, however, that by com- 
plying with your request, I do not mean to re- 
commend it, except upon a very small scale.— 
[ have tried it for near forty years. In two 
years of this period [ made sixty thousand pounds, 
for the purpose of ascertaining its character as 
to profit, as to its capacity for improving land, 
and as to iis consumption of labour ; and I found 
ifs calture anadvisable in each respect, although 
as to profit occasional exceptions have occurred. 
Yet the general result is national peverty. Hence 
during the -tesidue of "te period, I have only 
raised a small quantity for fiumily use ; and al-._ 
though the cultivation of Wsmiall spot, an acre or 
two, might be beneficial, yet | believe that to 
push it farther would be pernicious. In a book 
called Arator, poblished in my name, made: up 
of essays tirst printed in a newspaper, my rea- 
sons for this opiriion are stated ; and therefore 
| forbear to repeat them ; and shall contine my- 
self to answering your qnestions. 

The seed requires nu preparation. A small 
spot suffices for raising plants. Four square 
yards, well set, will produce one thousand or 
more. The seed shonld be sown very thick. 
Four plants will flourish in the circumference of 
a dollar. © The plant patch should if possible 
have a southern exposure, as some protection 
against spring frosts, and. to expedite the-growth, 
of the plants. ‘The patch may be madein new 
or old ground, If in new, a very rich bottom 
may be selected. In this case the ground should: 
be worked shallow, that the: plants. may. grow in 
virgin soil only, without any mixture of the in- 
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| feriour substratum. Old ground should be wor- 


ked deeper, to about four inches, and be highly. 
manured by well rotted er pure stable-dung, with: 
a small mixtare of ashes made from. oxk or hick- 
ory.” The plant patch should be divided info. 
beds three feet wide, haying between them a 
shallow farrow, foor inches deep and ten wide, 
for the purposes of carrving e& water, and to 
walk in whilst weeding the plants... The-gronnd 
for the-patch should be worked whemsofficiently 











1 dry to: make: it quite friable. W.hen: completely 
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prepared for sowing, ‘it should be covered with 
dry brush so thickly, as to make a fierce fire ; 
the design of which is to kill the grass and weed 
seeds, lying within two-or three inches of the 
surface. When burnt, the ground is slightly ra- 
ked, to get off clods er litter, without filling up 
the furrows. The seed is then sown, as soon as 
the ground becomes cool, very slightly raked in, 
and the ground should be chopped over witha 
hoe or spade. As soon as it is sown, the patch 
is to be covered over with brush without leaves, 
so thickly only as to admit the sun’s rays ; to 
protect the young plants against frost, and pro- 
mote their growth by warmth. No care should 
be neglected in making w plant patch, because 
the crop greatly depends upon having early 
plants. If grass or weeds should rise among the 
plants, they should be picked out as soon as they 
appear. They are planted like cabbage plants, 
in moist weather, or after a rain, and will live as 
well; and will, in the beds, bear frost as well, 
er rather better. 

The latter end of February, or early in March, 
ws soon as the weather will permit, is the time 
of sowing. Ifsnow should be on the ground, it 
should be scraped away in fine weather, to give 
access to the sun, and dry the ground for sowing. 
The importance of early planting, renders this 
labour comparatively trifling. 

A stiff, or clay soil, is best to make strong and 

dark coloured tobacco, fur chewing 3 a rich san- 
dy loam, to make the bright and weaker kind for 
smoking. New land is preferable for the latter. 
The richer the land in either case, the better 
willbe the crop. In the case of newly cleared 
land, the best mode of preparation is to make it 
into large bills, at three and a half feet distance 
each way, from centre to centre, by the first of 
April, taking special cate not to dig below the 
rich upper soil, so as’ fo mingle bad earth with 
the good. Even in. wew land of ordinary quality, 
tolerable crops of tobacco may be made by col- 
lecting into the bill, the surface to the depth of 
only two or three inches. These hills remain 
until near the time when the plants will be fit to 
set out. ‘They are then turned, as we call it ; 
that is, they are cug over again, and made afresh 
in the intervals between them. Just before the 
time of planting they are cut off about half way 
between the top and the bottom, receive three 
smart chops intheir centre, are made level, and 
are clapped on the top toclose the earth. Thus 
they are prepared for planting. 

Old land is often prepared by ploughing and 
hilling. It ought to be well manured, for strength 
in the ground is indispensable towards success in 
this crop. But it may be chiefly prepared by 
the plough only. The manure being spread on 
a deep full fallow, the land should then be thrown 
into as high ridges as possible in the following 
month of March ; in this state it remains near to 
the time of planting. Then it should be crossed 
in similar ridges by the plough, still as deeply as 
possible. ‘Three feet and an balf ts the width of | 
both these ridges. The two operations well 

performed will leave accumulations of earth re- 
sembling bills. A few chops and a clap du the 
centre of each, with a hand hoe, prepares the 
ground for planting. One advantage, besides the 
saving of hand Inbour, gives this mode of prepa- 
gation a decided superiority over any other, 
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namely, that the plants gyill stand two ways in 
straight réws, so that the crop whilst young may 
be cross ploughed ; and nothing contributes so 
much to its growth, as a judicious use of a small 
hoeing-plough, drawn by one borse. 

The crop, whilst growing, should be kept 
clean by the hoe or plough, of grass and weeds. 
As soon as the plants bave attained to a sufficient 
height,to furnish the requisite number of leaves, 
they are primed and topped, at the same time. 
By priming is meant the pulling off such’ of the 


moulder away, by growing too near the ground. 
Vbis being done, the top bud ts taken off, leaving 
the exact nomber of leaves intended to remain. 
‘This number is graduated by the strength of the 
land. ‘I'he maximum for making the bright weak 
tobacco may be sixteen; for the strong and 
black, twelve. ‘These numbers to be diininished, 
if necessary, according to the quality of the land. 
‘Ehe operation of priming and topping should be 
perfarmed as soon as the requisite number of 
leaves, however small, can be obtained. 
Suckers sprout out séveral times at the janc- 
tion of the leaves with the stalk, and, as the term 
implhtes, they are great drawers from, and impov- 
erishers of the plant, like the top, when topping 


bottom leaves, as are lable to get dirty and | 


drowning, because the firing spots seldom ap. 
pear, until the plant has approached near to its 
muaturity. 8 
The leaves of the tobacce disclose its maturity, 
by assuming a whiter complexion, and by ceasin . 
togrow. They become thicker, and will crack 
when doubled. It is then ripe, and should/be 
cut. The plasty when cut, is deposited gently 
on the ground, bottom upwards. It lies until the 
sun has rendered it flabby. Hit lies longer up. 
der a hot sun, it will be sun-burnt. That jg 
parts of the leaves exposed to the sun will be 
whollyand irreclaimably destroyed, and this wil] 
greatly impair the value of the remainder. A few 
minutes exposure to the sun, beyond the period 
necessary to make the plant sufficientlyflabbyto be 
removed without breaking, will expose it to ma-' 
terial injury, to avoid Which “it must be nar.‘ 
rowly watched, and removed as soon as possible, ~ 
Previously to cutting, a scaffold and sticks must 
be prepared. Thesticks are to be four feet 
long and sufficienfy strong to bear the weight of 
as much green tobacco as they will ‘hold. The 
scaffold is made about five feet high, of forks set 
in the ground at soch a distance apart, as that the 
ends of the sticks will rest on the poles placed in 
these forks. As much tobacco is to be hung by 
the leaves divided, on these sticks, placed on the 





is neglected. Ihey are, therefore, to be re- 
peatedly pulled off as soon as they appear. 

The ouly insect which assails the plant, able 
to do it much mischief while it is growing, is the 
tobacco worm, breeding from smull eggs, de posi- 
ted by a very large fly, e ally on 


| scaffold to receive it, as they will hold, leaving 
| them so far apart after they are filled, as not to 
obstruct either the sun or air ; a distance of six 
or eight inches between the tobacco ,leaves will 
but it cannot be too great, .as the sooner 














on the leaves, « 

the under side, but sometimes on th@ipper side, 
of the leaves. These, if not frequenthferewoved 
certainly destroy the crop in ‘our climate; ‘per- 
haps they may not be equally yérnicious in yours. 
They grow rapidly, ,.and-desour the plant vora- 
ciously durin, its whole growth. Skilful labour- 
ers discern and fub off the eggs, while searching 
for the worms. This is a very beneficial prac- 
tice, as the worm begins to eat as soon as it is 
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hatched ; and as it diminishes the labour of de- 
stroying the animal. 

Lhe chief malady to which the plant is liable, | 
is what we call firing. It is caused by a supera- | 
bundance of moisture. Of this the plant requires | 
but little. Its excess will cause its leaves to be- | 
come flabby, which we call drowning. The on- | 
ly remedy in this case, is to cut it immediately. | 
‘Though it may not have atiained its growth, yet | 
as it is not very liable to be drowned until it is, 
considerably advanced, it may be cut and cured | 
into thin bright smoking tobacco. 1 once had a | 
large piece of tobacco, growing in low rich land, | 
drowned by heavy rains, when it had attained | 
about half its size. It was cut, cured, stemmed | 
and exported to England, with the highland part 
of the crop, which had acquired full maturity ; | 
and the drowned tobacco sold for fifty per cen- | 
tum more than the undrowned ; which did not, | 
however, compensate for 
of the crop. The malady called firing arises | 
from the same cause in an inferior degree. 
The leaves do not become flabby, but sinall spots 
appear on them. If the weather becomes dry, 
they are generally caecked ; if the weather con- 
finues warm and moist, these .spots enlarge to a 
pernicious extent. In. the first case the plant 
may be left to ripen; in the second it must be | 



















cco is cured the better.“_ It-is to be ob- 
that there is no dagger af sun burning af. 
er hanging,tbe tobacco, becatse as the large 
ends of the stalks are upWards, and the leaves 
are in a perpendicular direction suspended from 
the stalks, the influence of the sun is sufficiently 
diminished, to render it necessary and highly 
beneficial, since the.gooner the curing is finish- 
ed, the better. The scaffold should be made as 
near toa house as possible, sous to avoid its 
shade. 

When the tobacco is half cured ‘it is removed — 
still on the sticks into this house, the joists and 
timbers from rafter to rafter being placed at the 
proper distance to receive the four feet sticks. 
The tobacco having now shrank considerably, 
hangs separately on the sticks, and shonld be so 
placed in the house, that the contents of one 
stick do not touch those of another ; as by be- 
ing crowded before it is cured, it is apt to rot.— 
When it is entirely or very nearly cured, it is 
re-hung for the sole parposes of discharging some 
sticks, and gaining house room, to receive greea 
tobacco, This is done by transfering the tobac- 
co from one stick to another, so as to fill up the 
latter, and by placing the sticks in the house close 
together ; for now being quite or nearly cured 
it is not liable to be spoilt. Small fires made 


the diminution | over the floor of the tobacco-house, which 4ooi 


is always of earth, will greatly expedite the cur- 
ing of the tobacco, and sometimes improve ile 
quality ; but if there is honse room enough, to 
let the crop hang thinly, they are not necessary. 
Some house their tobacco quite green, and cure 
it rapidly .by large fires, which sometimes 
cause the burning of both house and tobacco; 
ind though the use of fire is. beneficial in both 





cut. This resource is better than in the case of , 


ways, great caution must be resotred to, in ot 
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der to avoid this calamity. 
it secures the tobacco against the risque of rain, 
whilst on the scaffold, which is very injurious to 
it after it is. partly cured. To avoid this loss, 
watchfulness of the weather, and its removal on 
the sticks into the house, should it be threat- 
ening, is the: remedy. When the weather be- 
comes good, itis returned to the scaffold. A 
scaflold is made in the lower part of the house 
to receive more tobacco, when the roof is filled. 

‘Fhe operation of curing is very important, but 
that of preparing it for market is still more so. 
Alter the tobacco, stem included, is so dry, that 
ali parts of the leaf will crumble, it is cured.— 
It will remain safe in this state, but diminishes in 
weight as often as it becomes moist and dries.— 
The sooner therefore it is struck, stripped and 
prized, the better. 
tobacco from the sticks, and pack it closely in 
large bulks, to be covered well with straw. This 
must be done when the tobacco is in case, that 
is, when it is renderod so pliable by the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, that it will neither break 
nor crumble in packing. But great care must 
be taken that it has not imbibed more moisture 
than will barely suffice for this eud. | If it is too 
moist when struck stripped or prized, it will cer- 
tainly rot. To avoid the least excess beyond 
the necessary moisture, is the nice point in the 
management of tobacco. After being placed in 
a large balk, it remains for some time in case, 
and is to be taken from thence as fast only. as it 
can be stripped. ‘This is'done by pulling off the 
leaves from the stalk, and. binding eight or ten 
together at the large ead of their stems, with one 
of the leaves, which is rapidly performed by 
wrapping it, begining with its point, around the 
large ends of the stems, and tucking the large 
end of the wrapping leaf, between the leaves 
constituting the bundle. ‘The wrapper only em- 
braces about two inches of these stems. When 
stripped, it is ready for prizing, if it is. in pro- 
per case,that is, just so moist,as not be to crushed 
or crumbled by that operation, and it should be 
kept in covered bulks to be ready for it. Thence 
it is removed by small parcels not exceeding fif- 
ty weight, and compressed by a lever or a screw, 
acting upon blocks which will sink in the hogs- 
head or barrel as the tobacco goes dewn, and 
this is repeated until the receptacle is filled.— 
A hogshead of the capacity of twenty-four Win- 
chester bushels, will hold fifteen hundred pounds 
avoirdupois of prized tobacco. This hard priz- 
ing is however only resorted to, for the purpose 
of diminishing bulk and saving freight, and is by 
no means necessary for improving the quality of 
the tobacco. : 

There are two important operations to be per- 
formed in striking and stripping the tobacco. In 
striking, care should be taken to separate the 
bright and thin, from the dark and strong,; and 
in stripping, to separate the good from the defec- 
tive leaves. ‘These ordinary leaves are by the 
additional labour of steming, made as valuable as 
the best. Steming, is only taking out the cen- 


tral tibre of the leaf, beginning two or three in- 
ches from its point, and then tying(or not tying) 
the leaves in bundles as large as an infant’s wrist. 
It is performed when the tobaceo is. in case, and 
the bid leaves are tied in large bundles and pot-}} 
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away in bulk, to be ready for the operation,when 


In the latter mode 


Striking, is only to take the | 
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ties should _be left, and the paeker should con- 


it may be convenient. The stems will sell pack- 
ed in any mode, if sound, as they answer for mak- 
ing snuff, ; 

Rich bottom land of any soil is good for tobac- 
co, provided it is completely drained ; for it can- 
net bear much moisture, after it approaches the 
tume of ripening. . It is sometimes planted in 
May, chietiy in June, and rarely in July. The 
tirst is the best, and the last, the worst period. 
Late planted tobacco should have fewer leaves 
left in topping than early, to expedite its growth 
and ripening, so as to diminish the risque of full 
frosts. It will bear slight frosts, but severe de- 
stroy it. When the weather discloses the pro- 
bability of one of these, it is all cut, removed 
and secured in a house, to be hang the next day ; 
the unripe being cured into weak, and the ripe 
into strong tobacco. 

It is important that in packing the tobacco in- 
to the cask or hogshead, previously to prizing, 
care should be taken to place it quite level, that 
the pressure may be equal. For this end buta 
few bundles should be put in at a time, no vacui- 


stantly press the tobacco with his hands, that he 
may discern and prevent them. 

Thus, sir, | have endeavoured to answer 
all your enquiries ; and if it shall do any 
good to your part of our country, it wilh give 
pleasure to, 

Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN TAYLOR. 
S. Southwick, Esq. 
+ ee RATT Rarettrin -- 


Buckwheat and Rape Seed. 








Pirtsriep, (Mass.) January 7, 1821. 
Sir, 

Permit me to endeavour to procure informa- 
tion through the medinm of your interesting 
Plough Boy, of the soil best suited to Buckwheat, 
and the most approved method of cultivating and 
harvesting the crop. Also the most, approved 
method of cultivating it for the purpose of turn- 
ing under as a manure. 

I am induced to this enquiry, because my ex- 
perience on the subject does not coincide with 
the opinions of several much esteemed authors 
on Agriculture. Asa crop, I have uniformly 
found it an exhausting one : as a manure, with 
the most watchful care to put the roller on, and 
to follow with the plough, as soon as it begins to 
blossom, a considerable second growth has fol- 
lowed, frem the falling of precocious seeds, to 
the great detriment of the succeeding crop. 

Having began farming at an advanced. period 
of life, and of course being bat a novice.in the} 
great art of agriculture, it is most probable my 
iH success is to be aitributed to ignorance of the 
soit best suited to it, and mismanagement in the 
cultivation and ploughing in. I shall, therefore, 
esteem it a particular favour to learn from your 
Plough Boy how | ought to do m future. 

There is another subject on which! wish to 
procure information ; and that is, respecting the 
cuhivation of Rape Seedy the management of the 
crop, and soil best suited to its growth. An ear- 
ly insertioa will much eblige 
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China Bean. 


Mr. Sourawicx, ‘ 

Having lately received a letter from a gentle- 
man in the state of Ohio, and various other ap- 
plications from farmers and gardeners in different 
parts of the country for the China Bean, | have, 
for the convenience of those who wish to supply 
themzelves with seed, deposited with Mr. G. 
W. Mancivs, No. 436, South Market strect, a 
quantity of those beans, where they can bé had, 
for one dollar a bushel; or 25 cents a quart. And 
in order to answer the several enquiries which 
have been made since my communication in 7'he 
Plough Boy, No. 19, Vol. 2, | would observe that 
for field cultivation, they should be planted in 
drills, about two feet apart, and at least a bushel 
upon an acre. Inthe garden, where horse-hoc- 
ing is not intended, they may grow to advantage 
much thicker. I am, respectfully yours. 

A. BACKUS. ® 

Florida, December 28th, 1820. 
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Salt-Petre. 


Ma. Souruawick, 

The important and very general use of Saii- 
Petre, in the preservation of our provisions, and 
other domestic uses, renders it important that, 
every farmer should manufacture his own. The 
process is so simple, and so. perfectly within the 
reach of every farmer, that I am indnced to re- 
commend it as a branch of domestic economy. 

Let a few loads of calcareous or other absorb- 
ent earth, say four or. five foads, be collected un- 
der cover, in any outhouse, hovel, or other 
shelter, in the spring ; with this earth mix one 
load, more or less, of leached ashes from the 
soap-leach, a load er twe of animal manure, ta- 
ken, if convenient, from under the stable floor, 
and let all be mixed and blended together in the 
compost. During the summer season let the of- 
fal, blood and entrails of all the animals slaugh- 
tered about the_house be thrown on the compost 
heap ; let the thistles, poke-weed, dock, and 
other green weeds be collected and buried in the 
heap ; and let the mass be forked up occasional- 
ly during the summer ; and in the fall, say in 
October, let this earth be placed in a common 
leach-tub, with strainers, as if to leach ashes for 
soap. The lyes, when concentrated by boiling, 
will yield an abundant supply of Salt-Petre for 
family use, and some te spare. The lyes, when 
properly boiled down, should be set to cool and 
chrystalize in-clean wood or glazed earthen. ves- 
sels; chrystals of salt-petre will form, and in a 
day or two the lyes may be poured off and again 
boiled and concentrated, and then returned to the 
chrystalizing vessels, and the operation repeated 
unt no more chrystals are obtained. ‘Fhe salts 
thus obtained with be crude, but are every way 
as good for curing provisions as the refined salt- 
petre. If a finer kind is wanted for medical 
uses, or for manufacturing. gun- powder, dissolve 
these chrystals again in fair water, eencentrate 
by boiling, and let them chrystalize asecond time ; 
and a third time, if a still finer kind is needed.—— 
By this simple process every family may prepare 
from 20 to 100 pounds of salt-petre yearly at fese 
expense than they can buy two pornds at the: re- 











Your most obedsent serv’t. 
S. Southwick, Esq. AGRICOLA. 
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a From the Massachusetts Agricultural Papers. 





Management of Fruit Trees. 
BY EBENEZER PREBLE, ESQ. 


(To the Corresponding Secretary.) 
Boston, January 22d, 1816.° | 
Sir,—By a vote of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, | ob- 
serve, éach member is requested to furnish some 
original article, or one selected, to be inserted in 
their next agricultural report. As no part of 
the horticulture of our country is more neglect- 
ed, or less understood, than the management of 
fruit trees, I shall-submit some remarks on that 
stibject for the Consideration of the publishing 
cominittee ; and describe the manver in which 
A have managed my own trees, with success.—— 
Although similar methods have for some years 
been practised in Europe, we have, but few w- 
stances of this mode of culture in this section of 
the United States. 

The apple and pear tree will, at this time, be 
the subject of my communication, as producing 
the most valuable fruit. They give food in va- 
rious ways, and liquors superior to any other we 
have. The general adoption of these would 
preclude the ase of ardent spirits, which tend to 
impoverish the people, and mjure the.r morals. 


suckers, are as unpleasant to the eve, as they 
are injurious to the quality and quantity of the} 
frnit they produce. We frequently observe old 





trees, with holes in them, particularly the apple ; 
they are caused by neglect, or injudicious prun- 
ing. Limbs are frequently broken by the wind, 
and suffered to remain in that state until decay- 
ed—the farmer generally makes use of a hatchet 





or axe in praning——limbs are cut at some distance 
from the body of the tree, and the stump not 
having aig from the sap, soon decays ; which de- 
cay is facilitated by the rougl? surface cansed by 
the instrument. It then serves to conduct wa- 
ter to the.body, and there being no outlet for it, 
the tree decays, and is left with ouly a shell of} 
wood and bark, and is then subject to be blown 
down by high winds. - 

The culture of trees has for some time engag- 
ed my attention, and has been my favourite pur- 
snit. Ihave been averse from making a public 
communication on this, or any other subject ; 
bat the soli-itations of my friends have induced 
me to make known the result of my experience, 
however ittadequate I may feel to give general 
directions in this branch of culture. 

I shall communicate the manner in which I 
have sncceeded with more thin one thorisand of 
my own trees, and I presume iheir present con- | 
dition will jastify the mode I describe. I pre- 
fer the antumn to the spring for planting, my } 
trees. As soon as the foliage is off | remove 
them—-the holes shonld be dug mnch larger than 
usual for their reception ; the roots carefully | 
praned ; the matted fibres cut off, as they would | 


oS 





+ better fruit. 




















mould and decay, and prevent new. ones from | 


roots should be extended, and spread in a_hori- 
zonia} direction—all top, or perpendicular ones, 
if not sufficiently elastic to conform to the others, 
should be cat off It is preferable to raise the 
ground, and plant the tree high, rather than: to 
suffer the root to shoot into the dead earth—deep 
planting retards the growth, and injures the fruit. 
Some well rotted manure mixed with top soil 
should be placed round the roots, the earth care- 
fully pressed with the fingers, or a pointed stick, 
so that every vacancy may be filled, and that the 
earth may come in contact with all the fibres, 
without changing the position of the roots. If 
the ground is not moist, they should be water- 
ed at the time of planting. Ii they are set out 
in grass land, the ground can be made loose with 
ao iron bar round the holes, a few inches from 
where the ground is broken ; this will assist the 
roots when they extend. 

The advantage of fall planting is, that the 
ground will settle round the roots previous to 
the frost setting in, and be prepared to shoot in 
the spring, aided by the rains which prevail at 
that season. In this case, few will be lost. If 
planted in the spring, the drought and heat of 
summer will injure, if not destroy them, before 
the roots find their place: the farmer also has 
more leisure in the autumn, and the ground is in 
a better state toreceivethem. ~ ~ 

Staking trees to secure them, I do not approve; 
they are frequently chaffed, unless well guarded 
with matts. As asubstitute, | raise the ground 
a few inches above the level, round the trees, to 
keep them steady, and protect them from the 
frost, leaving it hollow in the centre, to retain 
the rain and preserve moisture. When the tree 
has taken root the earth can be removed to its 
original sitnation. 

The most approved distance to plant an or- 
chard of apple trees, is forty feet in every di- 
rection. A less distance would answer for pears. 
The land can then be improved for other agri- 
cultural purposes. In grass land the soil can be 
cultivated round the trees with potatoes. 

In pruning, all suckers should be grubbed up 
about the roots, and cut from the body of the | 
tree, and the wood so thinned as to admit the air 
freely to pass. Every branch should have room 
without coming in contact with each other ; this 
will prevent their chaffing ; sufficient. bearing 
wood will then remain, to produce more, and 


Many of the branches of young trees may be 
separated with crotched sticks, with. matts to 
protect the bark. The head can be formed with | 
strings, fustened to pieces of refuse leather, from 
three to Fix inches tong, as the size of the branch 
may require, and about one inch wide, with holes 
iv the ends ; the strings secured to the leather, 
may be extended to stakes driven into the ground, | 
and the limbs brought down to a horizontal di- 
rection. In this position, more fruit will be pro- 











wl and the trees opened without multiplying 
them, 

The only tools ‘ecessary for pruning are, i) 
saw with the teet!: set wide, achisel, and ‘knife: | 
All large limbs shoold be cut close to the body ' 


— 





All large limbs should -first be cut at a distance 
from where the limb is to be pruned, as the 
weight would be unmanageable, and apt, on its 
separation, to strip the bark, The under part 
of all branches should first be cut through the 
bark previous to its being pruned. After a limb 
has been cut by the saw, make the wood and 
edges of the bark smooth with some sharp instru- 
ment, and immediately cover the part with com: 
position, to exclude the weather and keep insects 
from the wound. 

| have found tar and ochre the best ingredi- 
ents for « composition, they are not expensive; 
and are easily procured. Pounded brick sified, 
and pulverized chalk, with tar, have been re- 
commended ; either of them would answer.— 
Let the mixture be of the consistency of graft- 
ing clay, the wood and bark will ‘remain bright 
under it, and will not obstruct the wound in clos. 
ing. 

The general impression is, that trees must be 
pruned at particular seasons ofthe year. I have 
pruned at all times of the year without being 
partial to any, and with the aid of the composi- 
tion, have been saccessful. 

The injudicious method practised in gather- 
ing fruit, is more destructive in its consequences, 
than is generally understood ; the blossom buds 
for the succeeding year are placed at the side of 
the foot stalk of the fruit, and if the spurs are 
broken, no fruit on that part will be produced 
the next season. ? 

The general method of gathering apples for 
cider, is, shaking the tree, and thrashing the 
branches with poles, the former will answer 
when the fruit is at maturity; they will then 
drop without injury to the bads. Poles should 
never be used, but with a hook at the end cover- 
ed with cloth, or matt, to prevent wounding the 
bark, they then serve te shake the small limbs. 
Particular attention is required in gathering win- 
ter fruit. They should be taken in the hand, 
the finger placed at the foot stalk and by bend- 
ing it upwards the fruit is gathered with ease, 
and without injury ; they should be removed 
from the gathering basket to the cask prepared 
for them with great care ; if bruised they soon 
decay, the less they-are moved the better.— 
When in barrels they should be placed in a cool, 
dry, shaded situation, above ground, and remain 
until they are in danger of being injured by frost, 
and then removed to the cellar, 
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On Dairy Stock. 
Bricuton, Dec. 29th, 1819. 

Dear Sir—The deterioration of the dairy 
stock of our country having become apparent to 
many, the subject may be deemed of sufficient 
consequence to merit investigation. A residence 
of twenty-five years in the vicinity of the great 
Cattle Mart of New-England, has furnished me 
with opportunities of frequent observations, and 
also of collecting the opinions of intelligent dro- 
vers and graziers, from almost every section of 
the country. who attend the weekly fairs ; where 
it is estimated, forty thousand head of neat cat- 





«hooting—the long large roots should be shorte:.- , of the tree, or to astrong leading shoot that will ‘ tle and one hundred thousand sheep are annual- 


° . i 
ad, to induce them to throw ont new fibres ; all |! 


draw up the sap, SimilAP branches shonk! algo 


ly vended, and the result is, a confirmation of the 


heaken aud brnised parts shostd be removed.— ° be proned to a bud, andifihe wood is mule a’ position: bit proof a more plenary character may 
Care should be taken not to plant too deep—the f little concave, it will assist the wound in closixg. i be adduced ; and that is the enhanced price ofshie 
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species of stock, when it is considered that the 
causes which have -heretofore operated to 10- 
crease the price of working and beef cattle, could 
but little effect on cows suitable for the dairy ; 
for when a good Milch Cow will sell for as mucti 
as a good Fat Ox, of weight exceeding that of the 
cow when fattened, which has been the case for 
a number of years past, it may be presumed that 
few are slaughtered ; and it will be shown in ano- 
ther place, that an ample supply of heifers are 
raised, did-they possess the requisite physical 

roperties. The question will naturally arise, 
and which mast be familiar to those who have 
frequented the Brighton Fairs of late years, 
« what is the cause that there are so few good 
milch cows inthe country?” Before we offer a 
theory on the subject, to shew the causes which 
may have produced this deterioration, we may 
be allowed to observe that cows, im their wild 
state, afford no more milk than is necessary to 
nourish the calf, with the assistance which he 
soon begins to derive from the herbage. And 


that a stock, valuable for the dairy, is the effect 


of long habits of domestication, of plenty of suc- 

culent food, of comfortable shelter in cold chi- 

mates, and of great care to prevent tlfe mixture 
of other breeds. The present race of cattle can 
be traced, with few exceptions, to the original 

stock introduced by our ancestors at a very ear- 

ly period of our history ; and as it is said they 
came priacipally from Devonshire, where, at 
this day, is a breed celebrated in Great-Britain, 
for beauty of form, and as valuable for the yoke ; 
and it is probable, that in the selection, proper- 
ties for the dairy were not mach considered; bat 
the pecaliar circumstances under which the coun- 
try was settled, have led to a system of manage. 

ment, and which has. contiaued to the present 
time, by no means favourable to the increase of 
dairy stock. Cattle have constituted the prin- 
cipal staple of the new settlements, and as these 
extended, and the population of the old towns in- 
creased ; the profit of consigning the calves to 
the butcher, and purchasing heifers,has been too 
tempting to be resisted, and the practice has in- 
creased, in some sections of the country,so as to 
become very general. Whatis the system ot 
Management in the new settlements, and which 
possibly may be continued in some of the old ? 
The young cattle are, with few exceptions, with- 
out any kind of shelter during the whole of our 
severe winters. They are foddered with poor 
hay, straw and husks, and suffered to browse ip 
the woods; and in the spring, become so feeble 
that they can barely crawl up the hills, to crop 
the honey-suckle clover ; this Inxariant herbage 
soon restores them. ‘They are brought from the 
pastures in fine condition, having obtained good 
size, and many of them beautiful forms ; but they 
are to undergo another pinching winter !—better 
enabled, however, to struggle through the snow- 
crifts, by an increase of bone and muscle nature 
has furnished. But this is all she can do ; nei- 
ther is it necessery to her purpose, to expand the 
milk vessels. Can it be expected, under such « 
course of treatment of the race, for nearly tw: 

centuries, but that the organs for the secretion of 
milk, will become dimunitive 2? And itis weil 
known that when that is the case, any excess: of 
eeding will add very little to the quantity of 


|| the made,” and among otiier examples, tending to 


tailed, in its consequences, extends to another 


| quality, whereby the reputation. of that staple 








from such a stock, that we, ina great measure, 
depend fora supply of Milch:cows. But ano- 
ther case may be assigned, and which will be 
considered, perhaps, by those acquainted: with 
the physiology cf Miinials, as having thoch grea. 
ter intifence than people are generally aware of, 
and that is, in the selection of bulls, most farmers 
confine their attetition to form and color only, in- 
&tead of tracing their descent from a valuable 
dairy stock. It bas been observed by’ Linnzus, 
that those properties of animals which relate to 
tle vessels, or, in scientific terms, the ‘ cortical 
substance, or vascular system, ate derived: from 


confirm this opinion, states, “that a cross: from 
the male Angora goat, with the common female 
goat, produces that fine wool, or substance, called 
Camel's hair ;* ‘but that the progeny from the 
male common goat with the female Angora, is 
produciive of nothing but the sate worthless hair 
of the sire.f’’ Should the committee view the 
subject as deserving attention, they will, I trust, | 
require frem the claimants’ for premiums on im- 
ported stock, véry particalar and well authenti- 
cated evidence of ti:eir descent from 4 pure dairy 
race. , 

The system of management. that has-been de- 


objeef, which may be deemed of importance, and 
that is, the prematare slaughter of vast nambers 
of heifers, that are*turned off by the farmers as 
affording no promise for the dairy ; tany thoa- 
sands"of them being sold every autumn at the 
fairs, and if the inspection laws are not evaded, 
are packed and sold for beef of a very interior 


is injured in foreign markets. To provide a 
remedy in some measure for this loss of capital 
to the state, and of profit to the farmer, would it 
not be expedient to offer premiums for spayed 
heifers ? and also for’ a practical treatise on the 
mode of operation ? The English writers on the 
subject, whom [ have had an opportunity to con- 
sult, observe, * that there can be no doubt, but 
the notion of injury being done by the operation, 
is w.olly erroneous, or without any foundation 
from correct observation ; that the chief reason 
why a practice so beneticial to the interest and 
advantage of the farmer has been so little attend- 
ed to, is the difliculty of procuring expert and | 
proper persons to perform the operation, which | 
i3, in itself, simple ;” they also observe, * that | 
less food is required to keep or fatten them than | 
oxen, and that the quality of the beef is fully e- 
qual. Mr. Marshall in his “ Raral Economy of 
yorkshire,” remarks, * that it is.a fact well 
established in the common practice of that dis- 
trict, that spayed heifers, work more, and have 
more wind than oxen.”? And I have been infor- 
med by an English farmer, who nsed.them in the 
state of New-York, that they bear the heat of 
the climate much better than oxen, and on the 
farm or road are as active.as;a horse team.— 
Ceuld they be substituted for horses, ity those 
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* Gorham Parsons, Esq. has a stock of goats, produced by 
ihe Angora, from the common female goat, that uniforinly af- 
‘ord Camel's hair, which is allowed by the manufacturers to 





he equal, if not superior, to that imported from Smyrna Such 
- tock must be highly valuable inthe southern and wesiern 
tates. / 


milk, though it may fatten the animal oye it is} + See dissertations on the sexes of plants by Linnaeus. 





employments, what an immense saving of capital 
1 remain, dear sir, 
With respect, very cordially yours, | 
S. W. POMEROY. 
Hon. Jostan Quincy, 
_ Chairman of the committee on premiums. 
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The Horse Rake. 


From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Sun. 


TO THE FARMERS OF BERKSHIRE. 


The present period of low prices of products, 
and the necessity of economy, renders it expe- 
dient to: enquire whether the labour of conduct. 
ing our farms may not be abridged by the intro- 
duction of what are called labour-saving ma- 
chines, My attention has been called to the 
consideration of the subject. In one instance, 
viz. that of gathering hay after it is made, I am 
confident the labour and expense may be greatly 
abridged. In one or two sections of our coun- 
try, the Horse Rake has been introduced and 
used most successfully. To satisfy myself fully 
on the subject, the last season and the present, 
[ have had one in operation. It has exceeded 


| my expectations, and I now recommend it te 


the immediate use of all our Farmers. It will 
enable one man, with a steady horse and boy, to 
perform at least as much work in gathering hay 
into winrow and pile as siz good men can accom- 
plish, and as clean as is commonly done in ra- 
king by hand. The experiment which I have 
made will warrant this statement. The expense 
ofthe Horse Rake is smal, nét exceeding two 
dollars. It is constructed thus: Take a ‘stick 
of tiinber, of say any stout woed. Ash, chesnut, 
fir, or spruce will be sufticient—ten feet long if 
your mowing lands are free of obstructions, and 
ifobstructed with stamps or rocks, then shortea 
the head of the rake to your convenience. The 
rake-head may be three and a half inches by twe 
and a half diameter, or as you please. The 
teeth should be twenty-two inches long, and one 
inch by one inch arfd a half diameter, and set 
firmly into the head about two inches and a half 
apart. ‘These teeth may be made of firm white 
ash, or walnut, or oak. The teeth should be 
made at the end totura up, so as to run on the 
ground like a small sled, and not into the earth. 
On the top of the head should be fixed about 
seven small standards, eighteen inches high, to 
prevent the bay falling over the head. In the 
centre of the head fix two handles, such as you 
have on ploughs, at a suitable’ distance/to guide 
and steady the rake. From the ends of the rake, 
extend a rope, of the size ofa cart rope, to fas- 
ten the horse’s collar. The distance of the horse 
from the rake may be such a8 to leave room for 
the hay togather. Observation will soon direct 
the length of the ropes. Care mast be used to 
have the teeth set even and firm, that they may 
run pear the earth. This rake is used to collect 
the hay into winrow, or pile it—and it is useful 
ia all grain-fields to glean the scattered grain,and 
io lay dowr the stubble close to the earth to rot 
and promote vegetation. 
By a member of the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society: 
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(cp Although this paper has met with encouragement, at 








Jeast equal to the expectations of the editor; we are still in county, 


want of patronage, to make it a proriTaBLE Concern. 

In the hope.of increasing our list of subscribers, we have 
taken the liberty of sending a copy of the present number to 
each member of the legislature; and shall be happy to enrol 
their names on our list, if they think proper to encourage a 
work devoted to the best interests of our country. 

New subscribers can be furnished with Tuz Proven Boy 
{tem its commencement, either bound or in sheets. “We have 
a few copies of the first volume on hand, neatly bound, at 
three dollars and fifty cents. 

All orders gratefully received, and promptly complied with. 





Albany Agricultural Society. 
PREMIUMS FOR 1821. 


ON FARMS. 

{To be awarded by the Viewing Committee] 

i. To the owner or cultivator of the best or- 
ganized and improved farm in the county, of at 
least 50 acres under cultivation, considered—1. 
In relation to proper farm buildings—2. Yards 
and manures—3. Fences and general divisions— 
4. Orchards and garden fruit—5. Live stock —6. 
System of cultivation or improvement—7. Farm- 
ing implements—and 8, annual profits, $50 
2to 9. To the owner or cultivator of the best 
farm in each town, with like reference, 0 
The object of the Executive Committee in a- 
warding premiums on farms, is net only to pro- 
mote a laudable compction, but to attain a know- 
ledge of the most profitable system of farming, 
and of the best stock and forming implements, in 
order that the members of the society generally 
may be benefitted by the information. — [t is. 
therefore respectfully suggested to the viewing 
committee, that they report specially the condi- 
tion of every farm submitted to their examina- 
tion, on each of the eight heads enumerated a- 
hove—detailing whatever they find commenda- 
ble, and noting whatever they find defective, un- 
der each head, on each farm. And that they 
also make out a table of the products of the pre- 
mium farms similar to table A, herewith annex- 


ed. It is further suggested, that they notice any | 


new species of grain or grass, and any new im- 
plemeats of husbandry, or kind of live stock, 
which may fall under their observation, and 


which they may consider worthy of propagation | 


er encouragement. If these suggestions are 
followed, they cannot but afford a campendium 
af useful facts of the highest importance to the 
community. 

ON TILLAGE. 

{To be awarded by the Viewing Committee. } 

10 to 17. For the twe best acres of wheat 





raised in each town in the county, ° 10 
" $8 to 26. For the second best two acres of 
wheat raised in each town in the county, 5 
26 to 33. Fer the best two acres of Indian 
corn raised in each town inthe county. = 10 
34 to 41. -For the 2d best do. ; 
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43. For the 2d best do. . : 5 © Io carrying out the charges against a Crop, the 
_44.-For the best two acres of barley in: the || committee recommend, that the following scale 
county, . 12 || be adopted : two cattle team. and man or boy 
45. For the 2d best do. 6 | $1 per day ; every additional pair of cattle, 50 
46. For the best two aéfes of oats in the 
10 
47. For the 2d best do. 5 








48, For the best two acres of peas in the 
county, 10 
49. For the 2d best do. : 5 
50. For the best acre of white beans in the 
county, 5 10 
| 51. For-the best half acre of flax in the 
county, vat 10 
52. For the best acre of potatoes in the 
county. 10 
53. For the 2d best do. 6 
54. For the best acre of ruta baga in the 
county, . 10 
55. Forthe best half acre of carrots in the 
county, ‘: ae 


56. For the best nursery in the county, sown 
and planted in 1819, of at least 2000 apple. and 
other fruit trees, the premium advertised in 
1818, of 50 


With a view to prevent premiums being award- 


not meritorious, the Executive Comnfittee pre- 
scribe, that no crop shall be entitled to a pgemi- 
um unless it shall equal, or exceeg,¢per acre, 
the quantity undermentione’, Thy i © say—a 
winter wheat, 30 bushels ; spring wheat, 20 bu- 
shels ; Indian corn, 60 bushels ; barley Rinteats, 
35 bushels ; potatoes, 300 bushels. The pro- 
duct in all cases to be ascertained in presence of 
one of the town committee, or stated under oath 
by some person to be designated by one of the 
town committee, from actual measurement of an 
average portion, or the whole, of the crop.— 
And further, no. premium shall be awarded on a 
crop, the charges against which shall exceed the 
fair valuation of the crop itself; and the failare 
of the applica.t to render a full statement of 
such charges shall be considered a relinquish- 
ment of his claim to the premium. 


. The executive cummittee deeply regret, that 
the requirements of the law, and the recommen- 
dations of the Boerd of Agricuiture, have been 
either misunderstood or disregarded by most of 
the competitors for premiums for crops and fat 
animals. Proper schedules have been returned 
in only two or three instances. Although these 
omissions have hitherto been overlooked, on ac- 
count of the recent institution of the society, a 
further indulgence cannot be granted, without 
defeating one of the great objects of our associa. 
tion, and violating the express provisions of the 


ed, (for want of competition) on crops that are | in the-county for six months preceding the exhi. 


cents per day ; labour, 50 cents per day for g 
man; manure, 50 cents per. cart or waggon load. 
one half of the quantity used to. be Charged to 
the first crop, two parts of the residue to be 
charged to the second,.and one part to the third 
crop. 
Extract from the act, entitled ** An act to 
the Agriculture of this State.” 

“Sec. IV. And be it further enacted, That each 
person to whom any premium shall be awarded 
for any agricultoral product, shall, before the re. 
ceipt thereof, make an\accurate déscription of the 
process used in cultivating the soil, and in rais. 
ing the crop, or of feeding the animal, as ma 
be ; and shall, in all cases,describe the nature of 
the soil, the kind und quantity ef manure, the 
state thereof, and the time ofthe year in which 
applied, and deliver the same to the presiden 
of said society.” 

ON ANIMALS. 

rded by the Committce on Animals.} 

the owner of the best stud horse kept 


improve 


[To be 
T 


bition, $15 
58@ To the owner & the best stud horse rais- 
ed iv the county, 15 
59. ~To the owner of the 2d best do. 8 
60. To the owner of the best breeding mare 
andPolt, : 10 
»61. To the owner of the 2d best do. 5 
62. Tethe owner of the best bull, over one, 
and not exceeding four years of age, 10 
63. To the owner of the 2d best do. 6 
64. To the owner of the three best milch 
cows, 10 
65. To the owner of the three 2d best do. 6 
66. To the owner of the best three two year 


old heifers, 8 
67. ‘To the owner of the best fine fleeced ram, 

; 10 

68. To the owner of the best ram in reference 
to carcase, 10 
69. To the owner of the best six ewes in re- 
ference to fleece, ¢ 10 
70. To the owner of the best six ewes in re- 
ference to carcase, 10 
71. To the owner of the best working oxen, 
10 


72. To the owner of the second best do. 5 
73. To the owner of the best pair of two year 
old steers, 8 
74. To the owner of the best ox, fatted in the 





law of this state. We are persuaded, that inde- 
pendent of the considerations, every discreet far- 
mer will derive important advantages from keep- 
ing an accurate account of the charges against his 
erops, and of the products and profits, This 
will enable him to discriminate the branches of 
husbandry which are most profitable, or best a 





dapted to his soit and his market. «This prac- 
tice .1s recommended and followed by the best 
husbandmen ia every country. Schedule B. C. 
and D. are actual returns made agreeable to law, 


in the county, im 8 
77. To the owner of the 2d. best do. 5 
78. To the owner of the best maleswine, 6 


79. To the owner of the 20 best do. 4 
80. To the owner of the best femule swine, 6 
81. To the owner of the 2d best do, 4 


ON FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 

[To be awarded by the Committee on Manufae- 
tures. } Ss 

82. To the manufacturer of the best 200 Ibs. 





crops. Schedule E. shews the form ofa return 





42. For the best two acres ef spring wheat 
rareed im the ceunty, 10 | 


which willserve as precedents for all kinds of | 


for neat cattle and live stock. 


cheese, made in 1821, in one dairy, $10: 
83. @ the manufacturer of the 2d best de. & 


county, , 12 
75. To the owner of the 2d best do. 6. 
76. To the owner of the best bull calf raised: 
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84. lo the manafactarer of the greatest quan- 
tity, and best bitter, made between the first 
days of May and October, according to the num- 
ber of cows—a specimen of at least 100 Ibs. to 
be exhibited to the committee, 10 

85. To the manufacturer of the best 20 yards 
woollen cloth, 3-4 wide, spun in the owner’s & 

‘ly, 

M66. To the manufacturer of the 2d best do. 7 
87. To the manufacturer of the 3d best do. 5 
88. To the manufacturer of the best 20 yards | 

of fannel, spun in the family, 10 
89. To the manofacturer of the 2d‘best do. 6 
60. To tbe manufacturer of the 3d best do. 4 
91. To the manufacturer ofthe best 20 yards 

carpeting, spun and dyed in the family. 10 
92. To the manufacturer of the 2d-best do. 5 
93. To the manufacturer of the best six pair 





worsted stockings, 6 
94, To the manufacterer of the second best 
six pair worsted stockings, 4 


95. To the manufacturer of the best 25 yards 
7-8 bleached linen, spun and bleached in the fa- 
mily, 12, 

96. To the manufactarer of the second best | 
5 yards 7-8 bleached linen, spun and bleached | 
in the family, 6; 

97. To the manufacturer of the best 25 yards | 
§-4 diaper, spun and bleached in the family, 12 | 

98 lo the manufacturer of the 2d best do. 6) 

99. To the manufacturer of the best woolen. 
coverlid, spun and dyed in the family, 





quantity and variety of household manufactures, 


made in one family in 12 months preceding the | 
15, 
10 


award, 
101. To the manufacturer of the 2d do. 
102. To the manufacturer of the best lady’s | 
hat, manufactured in the county from geass, 10 


103. To the manufacturer of the best do. from | 
~ 5 | walls; which should be swept, or scraped clean | 


straw, 5 


In accordance with a general wish of the mem- | 


bers of the society, and with a view to promote | 
aprimary object of the institution—an increased | 
competition, the executive committee have enac- | 


ted a bye-law, that no person shall receive the | 


frst preminm for the same kind of crop, animal | 
er manufacture, oftener than once in three years ; ' 
though he or she may compete for the second . 
and third preminms, when these are to be awar- 
ded. As for example no person can receive, 
but once in three years, the first premium on his 


firm, wheat, corn, cows, cloth,carpet, &c. thongh | 


| 


if meriting it, he or she may receive the second 
er third premiums on those articles, 


5| 
100. To the manufacturer of the greatest 
| 


—_ 





PLOUGHING MATCH. 
{To be awarded by the griculiural committee.] 


best ind most, “ pe 
105. To do. 2d. best do. 8 
106. To do. 3d. best do. 5 


Coaeerth of an acre of ground willbe given 
to eacteam, to be ploughed in one hour or less. 
The committee will prescribe the depth of the 
furrow, the width of the furtow ¢lice, and the 
manner in which it shall be laid... The premiums 
will be awarded to the plooghmen who perform 
their work most conformable to directions, and 








an the neatest and most workmanlike manner. 


Paliun to be awarded in 1824. 


For the best 100 rods of live Fence, with a par- 
ticular description of its culture, and expense of 
the same, $20 

The successful candidates for the twenty dol- 
lar premiums on farms, will receive a plough of 
the most approved kind, and the balance, if any, 
in money, All other premiums will be paid in 
articles of silver plate, with appropriate devices 
and inscriptions, and will be awarded exclusively 
to citizens of thé county. Euery competitor, 
who is not a member, or has not paid up all ar- 
rearages, will be required:to pay one dollar on 
entering his name for a premium. The usual 
proofs will be required of ownership and manu- 
facture. 

The town committees will make returns to the 
chairman of the viewing committee, or to the 
secretary ef the society, on the morning of the 
fair. Schedoles must also be ‘returned to the 
eecretary on the first day of the fair. 


aiatitettinet ne eeeanaeananael 


Receipt for a Cold, 

Take one table- spoonful of sweet oil, one do. 

of brown sugar, two do of vinegar, four do. of 

French brandy, and half do. of Landanum—one 

tea spoonfal to be taken during the day, and one 
at going to bed.—American Farmer. 





em 


Composition for White Wash on Brick Walls. 

Take one bushel of best stone lime well pow- 
dered, one peck of white sand, four pounds of 
white tarpentine (gum,) water enough to make it 
of the consistence of liquid paint, and when it 
bas been well boiled, add one gallon of new milk ; 
the boiling to be continued very gentle during 
the application of it. Itis suitable for brick 


previous fo the application of this composition. 
Ibid. 





Steneeteeseeeneceenenmemndiiaial 


Weekly Summary. 


The legislature of this state convened in this 
city, agreeably to adjournment, on Tuesday last. 
By a report lately made to the legislature of 


| N. Hampshire, it appears that the preseut expense of support. 


ing the, poor of that state is nearly » 100,000, aud that it is four. 
fold the ameuut of what it-was 20 veais ago, though the popu- 
jation of the state has not increased more than a tourtii in that 
tine. : ; . 
The governor of Ohio, in his message to the 
legislature, latery convened, recommends a revicion of the ju- 
dictaty of that state, which he says was tolerable for a popu- 
Jation of 50,000, but inadequate to that of more, than halfa 
million. The commissioners appointed to lay out the route of 
the projected canal through that state have not proceeded on 


: F | that business, on account of Congress not having made provi- 
104. To the owner of the team which plougiis | 


siow for selling the land through which the canal ts expected 
to be carried) The governor however suggests, that, should 
te lands uot be sold to the state by Congress, there are capi- 
talists sufficient to engage in this great enterprise upon a live- 
ral charter from the state, Notwithstanding the pecuniary 
difficulties of the west, the revenue of Ohio appears tobe in a 
flourishing condition. 

In the legislatare of Maryland a bill has been 
brought forward for laying a lax on old bachelors. — 

At a late session of the legislature of N. Caro- 
lina, a law was passed “ for the relief of woxasr debtors,” by 
which all of this description are he pexempt from impri- 
sonment for debt. A bill of a similar character has lately 
been introduced into the legislature of Maryland, énabling the 
creditor, however, to-attach the property of tie debtor at the 


comimencement of the sait, and obliging the erediter to put in 


Sa 
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real and substantial pledges, for the prosecution of his suit, in- 


-stead of John Doe and Richard Roe. 


By the Register of Mr. Niles we are informed, 
that at Watertown there is an extensive establishment for the 
manufacture of thread lace now in operation, the machinery 
of which is said to be still more ingenious than Whittemore’s 
card machinery, and that laces are made thére even to the 
breadth of a yard and a half, of any degree of fineness and 
wrought to any given pattern, equal to any imported. They 
are warranted not to ravel if cut, and may be washed as often 
as the owner pleases. ’ 

The exports from the U.S. for the last year; 
ending on the 30th Sept. is as follows—of domestic products 
$51,683,640—of foreign 18,308,029. The domestic exports 
are—of agriculture, 41,485,000 —of the products of the forests, 
5,306,000—of the seas, 2,251,009—of manufactures, 2,019,000, 
and of uncertain articles 625,000, 

The number of square miles in the different 
states are estiinated as follows—Maine 46,000, New-Hamp- 
shire 9,481, Vermont 10,827, Massachusetts 7,260, Rhode-Is- 
land 1,589, Connecticut 4,764, New-York 46,085, New-Jersey 
8,320, Pennsylvania 46,300, Delaware 2,120, Maryland 14,009, 
Virginia 70,000, North Carolina 48,000, South Carolina 24,000 
Georgia 62,000, Kentucky 50,000, Teanessee 40,000, Ohio 
39,123, Indiana 48,000, Mlinois 54,000, Louisiana 45,000, 
Mississippi 48,000, Alabama 47,000, Missouri 55,000. 

About the 28th ult. a ship belonging to New- 
bury port went ashore at Cape Cod, and the captain, first mate, 
two passengers, and five hands perished. The seeond mate 
and three bands were saved, though much injured by being 
frozen. Only 4 hogsheads of rum of the cargo was saved—350 
of molasses and 36 of rum and sugar lost. She is supposed to 
ve the ship Rolla. x 

The census of Courtland county, N. Y. is 
17,080—gain in 10 years 2.287—of the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 4.598—gain in that time 2,983, 

The population of Alabama amounts to 129277 


-of which number 43,714 are slaves, 


FOREIGN. 


Late accounts from Gibraltar state that the 
Algerines and Tunisians ase at war with each other, that they 
had captured some-of our vessels and in consequence of the 
wews reaching that place, our squadron left there immediately. 
Spain was tranquil; the acts of the Cortes gave general satis- 
faction. About 250 convents are to be suppressed, and their 
wealth made a part of the national domain. In the sduth of 
France uneasiness prevailed, and a chauge of affairs was ex- 
pected by many. Italy was in a state of agitation, and an 
Austrian army of 80,000 were threatening invasioa. Many 
persons of distinetion from England bad arrived there. Pales- 
mo in Sicily has fullowed the example of Naples. 

By a late account from Laguita we learn that 
the Patriot and Royai forces in that quarter had agreed ta an 
armistice for 6 montis, and that great rejoicings were had at 
that plice, and at Caraccas, on the occasion. Marillo had 
resigned hiscommaud and was suaceeded by Gen La Torras, 
A panish force of 3 frigates and some smaller vessels had ar- 
rived there with 15,000 stand of arms and clothing and provi- 


-sion for the army. 


A Norfolk paper of Jan. 1, states the arrival 
there of the schoouer George, in 12 days from Cape Havtien, 
by which accounts are received that on the 12th Nov. last san- 
ta “:artha surceadered to the patriot forces. On the Ith they 
stormed Fort Cenega, the kev of the town, took it with the 
massacre of about 600 of the troops defeading it, the rest ma- 
king then eseape, ancl on the following day on Admiral Brion’s 
bringing his squadron before the town, and demanding ifs ca- 
pitulation, the the inhabuaats yielded to the terms of their as- 
srilants 


A London paper contains an advertisement of 
a chemist in that country, who proposes to teach pupil, for 
W guineas each, the process of extracting silver from certain 
substances, to an extent of profit that would enable a country 
gentleman to realize 50° pounds a year, without esseptially 
interfermg with the asual habits and life of any such person. 
He offers Couble the amount as security for the full perform- 
ance of his engagements. ‘This would seem to be the philoso- 
pler’s stone in reality. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for sale at the Post-Office, price 37 1-2 cents, 
AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered, by appointment, in the Episcopal Church, at the 
opening of th> Apprentices’ Library in the city of Albany, 
January 1, 1821— 

By SOLOMON’ SOUTHWICK. 


Albany, January 12, 1831.-- 
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ALBANY > SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1821. 
=> 


(cr> Although this paper has met with encouragement, at 








deast equal to the expectations of the editor; we are still in county, 


want of patronage, to make it a proriTaBLE Concern. 

In the hope of increasing our list of subscribers, we have 
taken the liberty of sending a copy of the present number to 
each member of the legislature; and shall be happy to enrol 
their names onour list, if they think proper to encourage a 
work devoted to the best interests of our country. 

New subscribers can be furnished with Tux Proven Boy 
ffem its commencement, either bound or in sheets. “We have 
a few copies of the first yolume on hand, neatly bound, at 
three dollars and fifty cents. 

All orders gratefully received, and promptly complied with. 
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43. For the 2d best do. . 5 
.44.-For the best two acres of barley in ine | 
county, 12 
45. For the 2d best do. .. 6 
46. For the best two aiffes of outs in the 
10 

47. For the 2d best do. 5 








Albany Agricultural Society. 
PREMIUMS FOR 1821. 


ON FARMS. 

{To be awarded by the Viewing Committee.] 
i. ‘To the owner or cultivator of the best. or- 
ganized and improved farm in the county, of at 
least 50 acres under cultivation, considered—1. 
In relation to proper farm buildings—2. Yards 
and manures—3,. Fences and general divisions— 
4. Orchards and garden fruit—5. Live stock —6. 
System of cultivation or improvement—7. Farm- 
ing implements—and 8, annual profits, $50 
2to 9. To the owner or cultivator of the best 
farm in each town, with like reference, 20 
The object of the Executive Committee in a- 
warding premiums on farms, is net only to pro- 
mote a kuudable competion, but to attain a know- 
ledge of the most profitable system of farming, 
and of the best stock and forming implements, in 
order that the members of the society generally 
may be benefitted by the information. It is 
therefore respectfully suggested to the viewing 
committee, that they report specially the condi- 
tion of every farm submitted to their examina- 
tion, on each of the eight heads enumerated a- 
bove—detailing whatever they find commenda- 
ble, and noting whatever they find defective, un- 
der each head, on each farm. And that they 
also make out a table of the products of the pre- 
mium farms similar to table A, herewith annex- 
ed. It is further suggested, that they notice any | 
new species of grain or grass, and any new im- 
plements of husbandry, or kind of live stock, 
which may fall under their observation, and 
which they may consider worthy of propagation | 


48. For the best two acres of peas in the 
county, 10 
49. For the 2d best do. 5 
50. For the best acre of white beans in the 
county, 10 
51. For:the best half acre of flax in the 
county, ; 10 
52. For the best acre of potatoes in the 
county. 10 
53. For the 2d best do. 6 
_ 54. For the best acre of ruta baga in the 
county, - 10 
55. For the best half acre of carrots in the 
county, ; * 10 


56. For the best nursery in the county, sown 
and planted in 1819, of at least 2000 apple and 
other fruit trees, the premium advertised in 
1818, of 50 


With a view to prevent premiums being award- 


not meritorious, the Executive Comnfittee pre- 
scribe, that no crop shall be entitled to a premi- 
um unless. it shall equal, or excess sper acre, 
the quantity undermentione®, Thy i fo saya 
winter wheat, 30 bushels ; spring wheat, 20 bu- 
shels ; Indian corn, 60 bushels ; barley tinteats, 
35 bushels ; potatoes, 300 bushels. The pro- 
duct in all cases to be ascertained in presence of 
one of the town committee, or stated under oath 
by some person to be designated by one of the 
town committee, from actual measurement of an 
average portion, or the whole, of the crop.— 
And further, no. premium shall be awarded on a 
crop, the charges against which shall exceed the 
fair valuation of the crop itself; and the failare 
of the applica.t to render a full statement of 
such charges shall be considered a relinquish- 
ment of his claim to the premium. 


. The executive cummittee deeply regret, that 
the requirements of the law, and the recommen. 
dations of the Board of Agriculture, have been 
either misunderstood or disregarded by most of 
the competitors for premiums for crops and fat 
animals. Proper schedules have been returned 
in only two or three instances. Although these 
omissions have hitherto been overlooked, on ac- 
count of the recent institution of the society, a 
further indulgence cannot be granted, without 
defeating one of the great objects of our associa. 








er encouragement. If these suggestions are 
followed, they cannot but afford a campendium 
af useful facts ofthe highest importance to tbe 
community. 
ON ‘TILLAGE. 

{To be awarded by the Viewing Committee. } 

10 to t7. For the twe best acres of wheat 
raised in each town in the county, 10 

18 to 25. For the second best two acres of | 
wheat raised in each towr in the county, 5} 

26 to 33. Fer the best two acres of Indian 
corn raised in each town inthe county. = 10 

34 to 41. For the 2d best do. ‘Pee 








tion, and violating the express provisions of the 


ed, (for want of competition) on crops that are { in the-county for six months preceding the exhi- 


I ate: 
n carrying out the charges against a crop, the 
committee recommend, that the following sable 
be adopted : two cattle team. and man or bo 
$1 per day ; every additional pair of cattle 50 
cents per day ; labour, 50 cents per day hoo . 
man ; manure, 50 cents per cart or Waggon load: 
one half of the quantity used to.be charged { 
the first crop, two parts of the residue to be 
charged to the second,.and one part to the third 
crop. ) 

Extract from the act, entitled ** An act to improve 

the Agriculture of this State.” 

“Sec. IV. And be it further enacted, That each 
person to whom any premium shall be awarded 
for any agricultoral product, shall, before the re. 
ceipt thereof, make an ‘accurate description of the 
process used in cultivating the soil, and in rais. 
ing the crop, or of feeding the animal, as may 
be ; and shall, in all cases,describe the nature of 
the soil, the kind und quantity ef manure, the 
state thereof, and the time ofthe year in which 
applied, and deliver the same to the presideng 
of said society.” 

ON ANIMALS. 
[To be rded by the Committce on Animals. } 
67. To'the owner of the best stud horse kept 


bition, 15 


58¢@ To the owner ff the best stud horse rais- 
ed in the county, 15 
59. 7 the owner of the 2d best do. 8 
60. To the owner of the best breeding mare 
and*Polt, . 10 
»61. To the owner of the 2d best do. 5 
62. Teathe owner of the best bull, over one, 
and not exceeding four years of age, 10 
63. To the owner of the 2d best do. 6 
64. To the owner of the three best milch 
cows, 10 


65. To the owner of the three 2d best do. 6 
66. To the owner of the best three two year 


old heifers, 8 
67. ‘To the owner of the best fine fleeced ram, 
10 


68. To the owner of the best ram in reference 

to carcase, 10 
69. To the owner of the best six ewes in re- 
ference to fleece, » 10 
70. To the owner of the best six ewes in re- 
ference to carcase, 10 
71. To the owner of the best working oxen, 
10 

72. To the owner of the second best do. 5 
73. To the owner of the best pair of two year 
old steers, 8 
74. To the owner of the best ox, fatted in the 
county, 12 
75. To the owner of the 2d best do. 6. 





law of this state. We are persuaded, that inde- 
pendent of the considerations, every discreet far- 
mer will derive important advantages from keep- 
ing an accurate account of the charges against his 
erops, and of the products and profits. This 
will enable him to discriminate the branches of 
husbandry which are most profitable, or best a 

dapted to his soit and his market. | This prac- | 
tice .1s recommended and followed by the best 
husbandmen in every country. Schedule B. C. 
and D. are actual returns made agreeable to law, 
which willserve as precedents for all kinds of 


in the county, mie *8 
77. To the owner of the 2d. best do. 5 
78. To the owner of the best maleswine, 6 
79. To the owner of the 2d best do. 4 
80. To the owner of the best female swine, 6 


81. To the owner of the 2d best do, 4 
ON FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 
[To be awarded by the: Committee on Manufae~ 
tures. } an 
82. To the manufacturer of the best 200 Ibs. 





crops. Schedule E. shews the form ofa return 








42. For the best ‘two acres ef spring wheat 
rateed im the ceunty, 10 | 


for neat cattle and live stock. 


cheese, made in 1821, in one dairy, $10 
83. ‘fp the manufacturer of the 2d best de. & 


76. To the owner of the best bull calf raised: 
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84. Jo the manafactarer of the greatest quan- 
tity, and best bitter, made between the first 
days of May and October, according to the num- 
ber of cows—a specimen of at least 100 Ibs. to 
be exhibited to the committee, 10 

85. To the manufacturer of the best 20 yards 
woollen cloth, 3-4 wide, spun in the owner’s . 

‘ly, 
we To the manufacturer of the 2d best do. 7 

87. To the manufacturer of the 3d best do. 5 

88. To the manufacturer of the best 20 yards 
of fannel, span in the family, 10 

89. ‘l'o the manufacturer of the 2d‘best do. 6 

60. To the manufacturer of the 3d best do. 4 

91. To the manufacturer of the best 20 yards 
carpeting, spun and dyed in the family. 10 

92. To the manufacturer of the 2d-best do. 5 

93. To the manufacturer of the best six pair 
worsted stockings, 6 

94. To the manufactarer of the second best 
six pair worsted stockings, 4 

95. Te the manufacturer of the best 25 yards 
7-8 bleached linen, spun and bleached in the fa- 
mily, 7 12, 

96. To the manufacturer of the second best 
25 yards 7-8 bleached linen, spun and bleached | 
in the family, 6; 

97. To the manufacturer of the best 25 yards | 
6-4 diaper, spun and bleached in the family, 12 | 

98 lo the manufacturer of the 2d best do. 6 | 

99. To the manufacturer of the best woolen. 
coverlid, spun and dyed in the family, 5) 

100. To the manufacturer of the eee | 
quantity and variety of household manufactures, | 
made in one family in 12 months preceding the | 
award, 15; 

101. To the manufacturer ofthe 2ddo. 10° 

102. To the manufacturer of the best lady’s | 
hat, manufactured in the county from gyass, 10 

103. To the manufacturer of the best do. from ' 
straw, “5! 


In accordance with a general wish of the mem- | 
bers of the society, and with a view to promote | 
aprimary object of the institution—an increased | 
competition, the executive committee have enac- 
ted a bye-law, that no person shall receive the | 
frst preminm for the same kind of crop, animal | 
er manufacture, oftener than once in three years ; 
though he or she may compete for tie second . 
and third preminms, when these are to be awar- 
ded. As for example no person can receive, 
but once in three years, the tirst premium on bis 
firm, wheat, corn, cows, cloth,carpet, &c. though | 
if meriting it, he or she may receive the second | 
er third premiums on those articles. 


PLOUGHING MATCH. 
{To be awarded by the Agricultural committee.] | 
104. To the owner of the team which plougis | 
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best ind most, . et 
105. To do. 2d. best do. 8 
106. To do. 3d. best do. 5! 


Ongar of an acre of ground willbe given 
to eacWteam, to be ploughed in one hour or less. 
The committee will prescribe the depth of the 
furrow, the width of the furtow ¢lice, and the 
manner in which it shall be laid... The premiums 
will be awarded to the plooghmen who perform 
their work most conformable to directions, and 
fn the neatest and most workmanlike manner. 








Préinium tobe awarded in 1824. 
For the best 100 rods of live Fence, with a par- 
ticular description of its culture, and expense of 
the same, $20 





The successful candidates for the twenty dol- 
lar premioms on farms, will receive a plongh of 
the most approved kind, and the balance, if any, 
in money, All other premiums will be paid in 
articles of silver plate, with appropriate devices 
and inscriptions, and will be awarded exclusively 
ta citizens of thé county. Euery competitor, 
who is not a member, or has not paid up ail ar- 
rearages, will be required :to pay one dollar on 
entering his name for a premium. The usual 
proofs will be required of ownership and manu- 
facture. 

The town committees will make returns to the 
chairman of the viewing committee, or to the 
secretary ef the society, on the morning of the 
fuir. Schedules must also be returned to the 
eecretary on the first day of the fair. 
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Receipt for a Cold, 

Take one table- spoonful of sweet oil, one do. 
of brown sugar, two do of vinegar, four do. of 
French brandy, and half do. of Landanum—one 
tea spoonful to be taken during the day, and one 
at going to bed.— American Farmer. 


ee 


Composition for White Wash on Brick Walls. 

Take one bushel of best stone lime well pow- 
dered, one peck of white sand, four pounds of 
white tarpentine (gum,) water enough to make it 
of the consistence of liquid paint, and when it 
has been well boiled, add one gallon of new milk ; 
the boiling to be continued very gentle during 
the application of it. Itis suitable for brick 


walls, which should be swept, or scraped clean |; 


previous fo the application of this composition. 
Ibid. 
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Weekly Summary. 


The legislature of this state convened in this 


city, agreeably to adjournment, on Tuesday last. 


By a report lately made to the legislature of 


|| N. Hampshire, it appears that the preseut expense of suppurt- 


jing the, poor of that state is nearly » 100,000, aud that it is four- 
fold the ameuut of what it.was 20 veais ago, though the popu- 
Jation of the state has not increased more than a toustl in tat 
tine. : ne 
The governor of Ohio, in his message to the 
legislature, latery convened, recommends a revicion of the ju- 
dictaly of that state, which he says was tolerable for a popu- 
lation of 50,000, but inadequate to that of more; than halfa 
million. The commissioners appomied to lay out the route of 
the projected canal through that state have not proceeded on 
that business, on account of Congress not having made provi- 
siou for selling the land throught which the canal ts expected 
to be carried ~The governor however suggests, that, should 
the lands not be sold to the state by Congress, there are capi. 
talists sufficient to engage in this great enterprise upon a lide- 
ral charter from the state, Notwithstanding the pecuniary 
difficulties of the west, the revenue of Ohio appears tobe in a 
flourishing condition. 

In the legislatare of Maryland a bill has been 
brought forward for laying a tax onold bachelors, | 

At a late session of the legislature of N. Caro- 
lina, a law was passed * for the relief of woxasr debtors,” by 
which all of this description are he Fexempt from impri- 
sonment for debt. A bill of a similar character has lately 
been introduced into the legislature of Maryland, énabling the 
creditor, however, to-attach the property of the debtor at the 


| commencement of the suit, and ubliging the creditor to put in 





real and substantial pledges, for the prosecution of his suit, in- 
‘stead of John Doe and Richard Roe. 

By the Register of Mr. Niles we are informed, 
that at Watertown there is an extensive establishment for the 
manufacture of thread lace now in operation, the machinery 
of which is said to be still more ingenious than Whittemore’s 
card machinery, and that laces are made thére even to the 
breadth of a yard avd a half, of any degree of fineness and 
wrought to any given pattern, equal to any imported. They 
are warranted not to ravel if cut, and may be washed 2s often 
as the owner pleases. . 

The exports from the U.S. for the last year; 
ending on the 30th Sept. is as follows—of domestic products 
$51,683,640—of foreign 18,308,029. The domestic exports 
are—of agriculture, 41,485,000 —of the products of the forests, 
5,306,000—of the seas, 2,251 ,009—of manufactures, 2,019,000, 
and of uncertain articles 625,000, 

The number of square miles in the different 
states are estiinated as follows—Maine 46,000, New-Hamp- 
shire 9,481, Vermont 10,827, Massachusetts 7,260, Rhode-Is- 
land 1,589, Connecticut 4,764, New-York 46,085, New-Jersey 
8,320, Pennsylvania 46,300, Delaware 2,120, Maryland 14,009, 
Virginia 70,000, North Carolina 48,000, South Carolina 24,009 
Georgia 62,000, Kentucky 50,000, Tennessee 40,000, Ohio 
39,123, Indiana 48,000, Illinois 54,000, Louisiana 45,000, 
Mississippi 48,000, Alabama 47,000, Missouri 55,000. 

About the 28th ult. a ship belonging to New- 
buryport went ashore at Cape Cod, and the captain, first mate, 
two passengers, and five hands perished. The seeond mate 
and three hands were saved, though much injured by being 
frozen. Only 4 hogsheads of rum of the cargo was saved—350 
of molasses and 36 of rum and sugar lost, She is supposed to 
ve the ship Rolla. , 

The census of Courtland county, N. Y. is 
17,080—gain in 10 years 8,287—of the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 4.598—gain in that time 2,983, — 

The population of Alabama amounts to 129277 
of which number 43,714 are slaves, 


FOREIGN. 


Late accounts from Gibraltar state that the 
Algerines and Tunisians ase at war with each other, that they 
had captured some of our vessels and in consequence of tie 
news reaching that place, our squadron left there immediately. 
Spain was tranquil; the acts of the Cortes gave general satis- 
faction. About 250 convents are to be suppressed, and theic 
wealth made @ part of the national domain. In the sduth of 
France uneasiness prevailed, and a chauge of affairs was éx- 
pected hy many. Italy was in a state of agitation, and an 
Austrian army of 80,000 were threatening invasinoa. Many 
per-ons of distinetion from England had arrived there. Pales- 
mo in Sicily has followed the example of Naples. 

By a late account from Laguita we learn that 
the Patriot and Royai forces in that. quarter had agreed ta an 
armistice for 6 mouths, and that great rejoicings were had at 
that plice, and at Caraccas, on the occasion. Marillo had 
resigned his commaud and was suaceeded by Gen La Torras, 
A panish force of 3 frigates aud some smaller vessels had ar- 
rived there with 15,000 stand of arms and clothing and provi- 
-sion for the army. 3p": 

A Norfolk paper of Jan. 1, states the arrival 
there of the schoouer George, in 12 days from Cape Havtien, 
by which accounts are received that on the 12th Nov. last san- 
' ta Martha surveadered to the patriot forces. On the Hlth they 
stormed Fort Cenega, the kev of the town, took it with the 
massacre of about 600 of the troops defeading it, the rest ma- 
king them eseape, anton the following day on Admiral Brian's 
bringing his sq :iadron before the town, and deman‘ling ifs ca- 
pitulation, the the mhabitants yielded to the terms of their as- 
sailants 


A London paper contains an advertisement of 
achemist in that country, who proposes to teach pupil:, for 
3 vuineas each, the process of extracting silver from certain 
substances, to an extent of profit that would enable a country 
gentleman to realize 40° pounds a year, without essentially 
interfermg with the asual habits and life of any such person. 
He offers couble the amount as security for the full perform- 
nuce of his engagements. ‘This would seem to be the philoso- 
pler’s stone in reality. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for sale at the Post-Office, price 37 1-2 cents, 
AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered, by appointment, in the Episcopal Churth, at the - 
opening of th> Apprentices’ Library in the city of Albany. 
January 1, 1821— 

"By SOLOMON’ SOUTHWICK. 


| Albany, January 12, 1831. 
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